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An Opportunity Cottage 
Myrtle E. Miller and Gladys B. Miller 
Teachers, Public Schools, St. Joseph, Missouri 


For several years I heard of “Special Class Cottages” and dur- 
ing those years I had my cottage planned. Now my dreams have ma- 
terialized I want to tell you how we did it, but before telling 
you present history I must relate some past history as well. About 
six years ago two special classes were organized in the St. Joseph, 
Missouri schools. School building space there was none, so one of 
these classes had its beginning in a cottage adjoining the grounds of 
one of the public school buildings, continuing for five years as a one 
teacher group. The need for more classes called for more teachers; 
and last fall my sister and myself were assigned to this cottage. 

You must be made to see the cottage as we first saw it. A two 
story frame building having all the outward appearances of a home. 
We began seeing “projects” long before we reached the porch (mak- 
ing the yard attractive—porch boxes—trellises—maybe a wee garden). 
The front door opens into a small reception hall, leading from which 
are two large rooms running the full length of the building—a smaller 
room which had been the kitchen, and a still smaller room used by 
the former teacher as a store room. Now climbing a flight of stairs 
we went down a hall coming to two rooms formerly bed rooms. 
This upstairs space had recently been used for lumber and non- 
salable handwork articles. Our first duty was to report the altera- 
tions needed to make it possible for the handling of two groups. Since 
the first floor seemed most feasible for industrial activities, we decided 
that one large room which had previously been equipped with do- 
mestic science facilities should be termed, “The Girls Room.” And 
the possibilities this room has offered! To my delight the fire-place 
mantel, mirror and all, had been allowed to remain, that portion of 
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the room has since become our dining room. The long room down 
stairs was assigned to industrial work for the boys. The kitchen 
of “former days” equipped with hooks, our cloak room. 


A toilet was needed, the pupils formerly had been sent to the 
main school buildings, so the store room cleared of its debris and 
properly equipped met this need. When I came to this part of my 
suggested plan for alterations—the superintendent suggested I had 
not mentioned where we were going to study. So one of the bed 
rooms upstairs became our class room, and we still had a room to 
spare, this I decided would be a “home project” room. 


I am familiar with the workings of the special class center, 
very familiar with the one-room existence in a large grade building, 
but to me the cottage offers almost an ideal setting. I am sure I 
need not discuss the “one room” class. The large centers, we all 
agree, permit a finer classification and departmental teaching possi- 
bilities, but the cottage (capable of caring easily for four groups) pro- 
vides the natural home surroundings; the opportunity to work out 
projects, yes, and daily live them, projects which the child will need 
as an adult. 

Carrying out the “Home” idea the interior of the building was 
thoroughly renovated. Industrial rooms painted, wood-work varnish- 
ed, toilet papered, second floor papered throughout. The paper tones 
of cream and rose tend to add a cheery effect. When the workmen 
had completed their tasks my sister and I gave several hours of our 
vacation time to prepare curtains or rather to adjust old ones to 
fit our needs. We even had a few potted plants for I was determined 
that the home setting should be complete. 

As I. view special classes their mission is to serve the individual, 
giving each the foundation for future life in the community, teaching 
him habits of industry, thereby making more certain he will be self- 
supporting, oft times helping, through new interests, to remove hab- 
its which might become destructive morally. If these are true aims, 
then surely they will be more easily reached, if the daily lessons are 
carried out in a normal atmosphere. 

What a blessing it is to have a superintendent, a special class 
director and a principal who are sympathetic and cooperative. Our 
principal not only approved but gave her time in order that we might 
have everything as we had planned for the opening day. The be- 
ginning project one around which our first month’s industrial work 
centered for both groups, was the renovation of sufficient funiture 
to complete our dining room equipment. 
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In company with the principal we visited all the second-hand 
stores our city offers, searching for bargains in dining tables and 
chairs. I would have “Furniture Renovation” head the list in wood- 
working problems, less bird houses, book ends and toys, and more 
practice in teaching boys the possibilities in a rickety chair. When 
I think of the homes of many special class pupils, I am convinced 
how practical this one type of industrial work could be made, could 
we instill in these pupils the idea that after all shabbiness is so often 
laziness. In fact, many folks might profit if they knew less about 
paying installments and more about wielding the paint brush or using 
a glue pot. 

The first day of school we had a fascinating story to tell of magi- 
cians and their tricks—‘‘we” were going to be the magicians—chil- 
dren love to be taken into the plans—to hear what wonderful things 
they are going to accomplish—how surprised everyone will be, etc. 
When I finished telling how our dining room would look, and the 
work the girls were going to do—making aprons, caps, napkins, table 
cloths, and cretonne cushions for the chairs, to match the curtain 
ties—well, the crucial moment was passed and I felt real interest was 
aroused. 

Our dining room, now complete, has a china closet containing a 
complete set of dishes, even salad plates, a dining table and a Vic- 
trola (so you know we have a generous School Board). All this 
is gaily set off by the fire place on the mantel of which repose candles 
and a lovely bowl filled with a beautiful cluster of “Woolworth” flow- 
ers. We say “dining room” because it is separated from the kitchen 
by a cretonne covered screen, also the work of the boys. The kitchen 
contains four gas plates with cabinets below, a large supply cupboard 
which did contain in the early fall, 38 quarts of tomatoes, 51 quarts 
of peaches, pears and apples as well as 84 glasses of jelly. That 
reminds me I must tell you what splendid bargains in jelly glasses 
the second-hand stores offer! With a long work table and refrigera- 
tor our kitchen is complete. The refrigerator was purchased at the 
principal’s suggestion, financed in major part from her own school 
fund and finished with our rug order proceeds. Even now I have 
failed to mention the wash boiler and tub. . 

The boys’ work room contains two ideal looms, four manual 
training benches, a large supply cupboard, painting table, brush mak- 
ing equipment, a cabinet for patterns, a chair caning corner, a roll 
top desk for the two teachers and a lavatory with a built in medicine 
case. 
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The class room upstairs nicely accommodates sixteen desks, a 
small sand table, two book racks, and a flag standard, I proudly men- 
tion the latter because we made it. A clothes closet of by gone days 
gives us a handy closet for supplies. Our sixteen seats care for 
only one group, so in order that no “book” difficulties should arise, 
I asked the school shop to make a series of drawers or lockers in 
order that each child might have individual space for his academic 
supplies. This series of drawers gives ample space in the large up- 
stairs hall way. 

Speaking of projects, I must tell you how we equipped the bed 
room. We call it the “Home Project Room.” In fact it has served 
many purposes. One of them has been our school nurse’s cooperation 
in presenting some practical training to the girls, namely: bed mak- 
ing, how to care for a patient in the home and some first aid practices. 
Then, too, there are housekeeping duties assigned by the teacher in 
charge. 

Again a visit was made to a nearby junk shop, where a single 
iron bed, mattress and springs were purchased, all complete for $6.00, 
a commode to serve as a dressing table ,and a mirror for vanity’s 
sake. My mother donated a rocking chair which for some time pre- 
vious had found a resting place in our basement store room, likewise 
an old-fashioned stand, these with a “we” made book case, a wall 
shelf and two stools, completed the furnishings. So our handwork 
for another series of weeks was planned, everyone working busily 
and happily. 

The problems involved were: 1. Cleaning and re-finishing the 
floor, (this meant two weeks time for the boys who volunteered to 
do the work). 2. Giving all the above mentioned furniture two coats 
of yellow enamel. 3. Making two rugs. 4. Making curtains with 
orange tie-backs, unbleached muslin covers with orange bands, sheets, 
fancy bed pillows, pillow slips, cretonne bed spread, cushions for the 
stools and rocking chair, two powder cans, (cretonne covered) are 
vases for our dyed grasses. 5. Stencilling designs on commode and 
rocking chair. The sixteen dollars expended in equipping this room 
were well spent in just the pride and joy of accomplishment it 
brought to the children. Another year the training of the girls will 
include nurse maid training, so the value of the home project room 
will still be assured. 


The sewing projects this year have been dish towels, hot lid 
lifters, sewing necessary for the bed room equipment, table cloth, 
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18 napkins, cushions for twelve dining room chairs, individual caps 
and aprons to use during domestic science periods, smocks, gingham 
dresses, pajamas and gowns. 

The boys’ industrial work for the first semester centered around 
the making or renovating of articles needed in our cottage. Among 
the new articles were serving trays, cake board, and ironing board. 
One of the boys expressed his appreciation of the completed ironing 
board by saying, “Gee, that’s a real one.” He evidently gave an in- 
teresting description of it at home because the following morning 
he informed me that his mother wanted him to make her an ironing 
board, too. 

I am pleased when visitors think our work is worth pur- 
chasing, and when we get orders to make various articles it encour- 
ages the children. But I am most pleased when parents are sufficient- 
ly interested to give their own boy or girl an order. It is not just 
a “rug” that is sold, but in reality “special class values.” This year 
for the first time chair caning and brush making have been taught. 
It is practical training in this locality since there are a number of 
shops employing trained chair caners. 


We have added to our activities scrubbing and window washing. 
I have plausible reasons for so doing, since we choose to think of 
ourselves as a home training group then homely duties must be cared. 
for, it has also given each one a sense of responsibility. When scrub- 
bing days come I do not have to draft helpers, neither have I re- 
ceived complaints from the parents. Why? because I am head scrub 
woman of one group. I fancy someone will think that it might be 
undignified to see a teacher engaged in such a task. Is any work 
without dignity if there is a purposeful aim in view? I hope I am 
never guilty of asking any child to do a task which I myself am not 
willing to do. The result of this is that now I can safely recommend 
two of the boys as janitors’ assistants. 


Before discussing our academic procedures, I wish to explain 
the academic capabilities of our group. The first day I found the 
usual polyglot mixture, a cretin of seventeen years with a physical 
development akin to a normal three year old child, an imbecile of 
eleven years, a congenital near blind, a boy of nineteen years whom] 
I felt positive was more insane than mentally retarded, the remainder 
are mentally deficient. Of the last group several were discipline cases. 
If we were fortunate enough to have sufficient teachers to make prop- 
er groupings and classifications in the very beginning we would meet 
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with less parental objections and I am positive our results would be 
far more gratifying. . 
Our first attempt was to elimnate the institutional cases. With 
two teachers it is impossible to conduct orthopedic, sight saving, low 
grade, border line, adjustment and ungraded sections. We have each 
attempted to care for two types and a small group of border line 
cases. The remainder of our children are those unfortunate young- 
sters who enter special classes at the ages of thirteen to fifteen years, 
I feel like submitting a prayer to teachers, saying, in all earnestness 
and sincerity, “O teachers, I pray you send not to us your girls and 
boys whom you have promoted to the higher seatings. But rather 
send to us those in the plastic helpless stages, those of younger years.” 


Special Methods: 

I especially want to describe somewhat in detail our correlative 
geography work. This has been used just with the boys this year, 
partly as an experiment, because their mental capacities called for 
a procedure vastly different from the usual methods. 

I noticed that even the lower grade boys invariably left off 
studying their assigned lessons when the more advanced ones were 
reciting geography. On review lessons they proved their interest by 
answering a large number of the questions. Whether geography is 
practical for low grade children is wholly out of the question, but 
interest voluntarily displayed should certainly never be checked. 
So when a fifteen year old boy asked for a geography (a boy who 
was reading from a second reader) I accordingly began “to get busy.” 
I was fortunate in finding three sets of geography readers, each set 
in language content about equal to second and ‘third grade compre- 
hension. I knew that it would not be possible to take the regular 
texts away entirely, since on Thursdays and Fridays we have cor- 
relative studies. The study of Netherland has been carried out most 
fully, therefore, I shall discuss it. 


Reading From the geography readers. 

Spelling Lists of words made up from the stories, any 
word which depicts the life of the people is 
placed in the list regardless of its simplicity. 
This is an incentive for the lower grade child; 
in the game spirit each child tries to have a long- 
er list correct when Friday comes than his neigh- 
bor. 
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Language Pictures are collected which illustrate as many 
facts as possible, these are mounted and stories 
written. The “stories,” of course, are usually of 
two or three lines. 


Arithmetic | Problems for the most dull child may be made 
suiting his arithmetical needs. Such problems 
as: One cart has two wheels, how many wheels 
have two carts? Advanced material is similarly 
provided. 


History Stories of Dutch heroes, etc. To add to their 
store of facts I read for opening exercises that 
thoroughly charming story “Hans Brinker or the 
Silver Skates.” 


Industrial With this study we have begun our school mu- 
seum. The girls have dressed six dolls repre- 
senting four adults and two children. The boys 
have made out of wood, wind mills, houses, cow 
barns, and milk carts. The cows, dogs and 
chickens I purchased at a toy store. 


Special incentives to improve the lessons: 


1. Each week we place in individual booklets written review 
work. These books are kept on a table for visitors’ inspec- 
tion. Later I use them for improvement records. 


2. We call handwork a “special privilege.” Neglect to keep 
busy during lesson hours sends a boy upstairs for the af- 
ternoon. It seems very hard to break the old habits of 
idleness. 


So much for the academic side. 


It is far from necessary that I take either space or time in telling 
you that we, as special class teachers, must never cease trying to 
help eradicate the prejudice, misunderstanding and “IGNORANCE” 
concerning our work. First, we must sell it to ourselves. We, know- 
ing the values, have the right to resent the half-way enthusiasm which 
some teachers evince. Some years ago I visited a class in one of 
our largest cities, the teacher, during the intermission, was attempt- 
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ing to explain the work. Suddenly, she turned to me with the query, 
“Do you really enjoy this work?’ Then, when I returned the ques- 
tion she settled my doubts by frankly saying, “We specials get $20.00 
more per month than the regulars.” Maybe we have not gained as 
we feel we have, but there is a certain satisfaction in having attempt- 
ed to do our “bit.” 


As soon as we had completed the equipment of the dining room 
and the bedroom, we gave “A Tea.” A notice appeared in the city 
paper to the effect that the pupils of the Opportunity Cottage would 
have open house at a given date. Shortly previous to this time, the 
Superintendent of Schools had sent a newspaper and camera man to 
write up our work, which added to our visiting list on the day of 
the “Tea.” 


The girls, wearing their newly made caps and aprons, served tea 
and oatmeal cookies of their own making. The boys, in their indus- 
trial room, were engaged in our various handicrafts. My sister greet- 
ed the visitors, explaining the purposes of the first floor activities. 
In the meantime I was upstairs describing the academic procedure, 
as well as the project to be carried out in the bedroom. 


So far this year we have appeared before five Parent-Teacher 
Association groups, attempting to explain the work, this is perhaps 
‘the farthest reaching effort we have made. 

We were especially anxious that the principals throughout the 
city should have first hand information as to the type of work we were 
attempting. Taking each time, six principals beside our own, who 
was hostess, the superintendent, and special class director, we 
entertained all the school principals at luncheon. In addition to these 
groups, the Board of Education was entertained. 


I feel assured that our director would bear witness to the state- 
ment that more than one girl could be recommended as a maid, a 
result of this one year’s training. 

We are offering certificates of award when a girl or boy has 
sufficiently mastered any given handicraft. They will simply state 
that a ‘certain individual has completed our course in a given craft 
and we feel that we can recommend him as a dependable worker. 


These children, the men and women of tomorrow are our re- 
sponsibility. Certainly no effort on our part need seem irksome if 
we can honestly say at the end of a year or years, “That girl or that 
boy is a bit better prepared to cope with llife’s battles, more ably 
fitted to take her or his place in the community.” 
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The Twentieth Session 
August K. Eccles 


Now that the Summer Session, with its varied activities, is over 
it becomes a pleasant occupation to let the many interesting events 
of those busy weeks flash in review on the screen of memory. 

The Summer Session didn’t just happen. Your observer, as 
his duties took him to various parts of the plant prior to the opening 
date, was made aware that something of great moment was impending. 
In each department active preparations were going on to contribute 
a share of the responsibility in conducting this annual six week ses- 
sion, that has come to be a stimulating tonic to the personnel and popu- 
lation of The Training School and a professional and social refresh- 
ment to those who attend. 

The “summer teachers,” as the children here call the teacher 
students taking the summer courses, really begin to arrive long before 
they present themselves in person on the opening day, for the files 
of the Extension Department, presided over by Miss Hill, accumu- 
late carefully analyzed data concerning these people, so that a fairly 
realistic picture of them is depicted in advance. And the picture 
must fit the frame, for it has been found that the tone and the tex- 
ture of the group must harmonize with our spirit here to assure advan- 
tage to both the school and the student. 


With the opening day comes the usual hustle and bistle of taxis 
bringing the eager-faced teachers singly and in groups with their 
bags and baggage to the cottages which are to be their homes during 
the session. At the cottages, nestling in their wooded retreat, every- 
body is on the qui vive, unpacking is going on, questions are being 
asked, rearrangements in rooming are being made and above all, 
friendships that are to go down the years, are being started. Very 
soon the animated flood begins to overflow to other parts of the insti- 
tution to see what is to be seen at this place they have travelled so 
far to see. 

The welcome sound of the dinner bell serves as an introduction 
to Miss Cleveland’s department, that figures so strongly and so pleas- 
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antly to the general welfare. The first few meals, where the fifty 
odd arrivals and numerous members of the staff, or “family” 
as they are called, sit down at attractive tables in groups of eight or 
more are real get-to-gethers and after introductions the talk leads 
to interested inquiries about the home towns represented. This in- 
duces good natured “knocks” and keen defense to the amusement of all. 
And here is one of the delightful and valuable features of the ses- 
sion, the bringing together for six weeks of close contact of earnest 
and amiable people from all sections of the country. The frequent 
changing of the groups at the tables as the season advances makes it 
possible for everybody to eat with everybody else and literally to rub 
elbows with people doing similar work far from their own fields. 

After the folks have been fed they wend their way to the Lab- 
oratory where the staff there awaits with friendly interest to take 
them in charge. Arriving at the psychological sanctum they enter 
the confessional presided over by Dr. Doll. Through these inter- 
views an indespensible personal bond is established between the stu- 
dent and the staff. While this is under way others of the group are 
‘ making a tour of inspection of the school buildings with their many 
novel features and getting acquainted with the affable staff there. 

During the first few days three groups are keenly observing one 
another—the summer students; the children; the staff and other em- 
ployees. There is a consciousness that an important social adjust- 
ment is taking place. Childhood, as always, is the first to assert it- 
self and the children single out their favorites among the strangers. 
The visitors get chummy with the particular children that excite their 
interest and social relations, fostered by the very spirit of things here, 
are soon established with the “family” so that a good time is had by 
all. 

Some of the jolly features of the summer session were the ex- 
cursions made to near by points—excursions by the entire group, 
arranged by that most genial of hosts, Professor Johnstone, and im- 
promptu little and big trips gotten up by this or that “bunch.” The 
side lights on these adventures soon became common property to the 
delight of us all. Even that busy little body, Dan Cupid, was afield 
to promote his particular enterprise. 

It was interesting to note how different groups put in their spare 
time, which, by the way, grew less and less as final examinations 
approached. The sporty element went in for tentiis and swimming. 
The bridge fiends indulged their complex nightly in the cottages. 
The bookish and conscientious souls made full use of the smiling 
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librarians’ services and the restless ones had every reason, real or 
fancied, for hiking or riding down to the stores a mile away. 

There were many social functions—some informal, like the daily 
get-to-gether at the ice cream stand or in the main office at mail time 
when the office “force” dispensed stamps, post cards, and general 
information. The more formal occasions were the cozy porch story 
hours, where Professor Johnstone entertained with his tales of humor 
and pathos. Then there were entertainments at the school under the 
supervision of Mrs. Nash, who, as always, soon endeared herself 
to every student. 

The closing scenes of the session were rapid and brilliant. There 
was the taking of the class picture, the rehearsals of the class show, 
which delighted us all, the obvious lull before the exams., the ban- 
quet and the graduation exercises. The day of departure saw a rapid 
exodus, for like the proverbial Arabs, the summer students folded 
their tents and silently stole away to carry the “Spirit of Vineland” 
into every corner of the land. 


Notes From the Diary 


July 4—Parents’ Day. Was celebrated as follows: 


10:00 A. M.—Band Concert on central lawn. 

10:30—Raising of the new Grace Davis McDougall flag. 

II :00—Swimming at the pool. 

12:00—Dinner 

2:30 P. M.—Annual playlet—‘‘The Treasure Chest” repeated. 

4:00—A trip around the grounds. 

5 :00—Supper. 

6:30—Parade. Notwithstanding the threatening showers, 
proved to be a most unique and enjoyable event with practically every 
man, woman and child in The Training School and Colony taking 
part. While cracker jack, peanuts, root beer and ice cream all added 
their share to the fun. 


July 9—Opening day of the twenty-first session of our Summer 
School. Fifty-seven students enrolled with twenty states and fifty- 
three cities represented. Pennsylvania with its eighteen students had 
the largest representation. 
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July 18—An informal reception for the students or more cor- 
rectly stated a good old fashioned “Get acquainted party” was held in 
Upper Garrison Hall and thereafter everyone felt at home and ac- 
quainted with The Training School family and with each other. 


July 19—The class visited the State Home for Girls and was 
most cordially received by Mr. George Thorne the Superintendent who 
personally conducted the visitation through the Institution and later 
in the afternoon entertained the group in the auditorium with selec- 
tions by the Children’s Orchestra. He also gave the class a most 
instructive talk on Institution Management and procedure. 


July 21—The class visited the Cumberland County Hospital for 
the Insane at Bridgeton, N. J., and there received the same cordiality 
from Supt. Stremmy and wife who made everyone feel very welcome. 
After leaving the Hospital at eleven o’clock, the rest of the day was 
spent at Piney Point on Sunset Lake, a delightful spot near Bridgeton. 


July 24—Fourth of July prizes awarded at the morning Assem- 
bly. Over 300 varying in size and value from a lolly-pop to a bathing 
suit and from a water melon to a case of root beer were given out. 


July 25—Contest and Musical evening for the entertainment of 
the children and as a means of both entertainment and instruction 
for the class. 


Aug. 1—Summer Students entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Merithew 
at the Menantico Colony. 


Aug. 2—The class spent the day at Wildwood, N. J. The trip 
was made in autos and the day was spent in the usual seashore way 
and to some who took their first dip in the Atlantic Ocean, it proved 
to be a day long to be remembered. Prof. Nash with his little movie 
camera made a somewhat lasting contribution to the day’s enjoyment 
by securing a few rather amusing souvenir pictures of the class as it 
sojourned on the beach and elsewhere. 

Aug. 8—The Annual Day Program was repeated for the class 
and also for the further pleasure of many of our children who are 
always pleased both to entertain and to be entertained in this way. 

Aug. 10—The class made the trip by auto bus to Trenton for 
the purpose of visiting the State Hospital for the Insane where they 
were most cordially received by Dr. Cotton who escorted them through 
the Institution, entertained them at lunch and held a special clinic 
for their instruction. Dr. Graves, a specialist from Birmingham, 
England, a guest of Dr. Cotton, also addressed the class. 
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After leaving the Hospital the party motored to Princeton, N. J., 
drove through the University grounds and to the Graduate School 
where under the able guidance of Dr. Doll, had the pleasure of 
visiting some of the interesting and classic rooms of the University. 

Aug. 14—Francis D—— gave out stick candy to all of the girls 
and boys at the Morning Assembly a special treat furnished by his 
mother. 

Aug. 15—Camp Mento re-opened—sixteen school boys from 
Branson Cottage were the lucky campers. 


Aug. 16—Final examinations set for the class by Dr. Johnstone, 
Dr. Doll, Miss Hill, Mr. Yepsen, Miss Kuenzel and Mrs. Nash open- 
ed at 9:00 A. M. and closed at noon. 


Class Day exercises held in the evening. These were in charge 
of the President of the Class, Miss O’Leary from Hollywood, Calif., 
and were most unique. The first part of the evening’s entertainment 
consisted of a program made up of a Class Prophecy, songs, a little 
play and many jokes on the faculty, one of which a very pleasing 
one was a gift of $50.00 made to Dr. Johnstone for his Spirit Fund. 
For the remainder of the program we adjourned to the Upper Hall 
where a “Midway Plazance” was in full sway. An OK slip was 
your ticket at the door and if fortunate in the conduction of your 
way through the mazes, you finally succeeded in getting a cooling 
drink, a lolly-pop, your photo taken or your fortune told. The en- 
tire evening was filled with wholesome fun and proved that people 
may be both very serious and very gay all in the one and same day. 


Aug. 17—The Class Dinner served at 6:00 o’ clock followed 
by the closing exercises at 8:00 o’clock also proved to be a pleasing 
event. Remarks by the President of the Board of Directors, How- 
ard I. Branson, by Dr. Melcher of Kentucky, and by Dr. Doll and 
Mrs. Nash, a vocal quartet by Mrs. Aiker, Mrs. Yepsen, Professor 
Nash and Mr. Rhein, an instrumental duet by Paul Gerschman and 
Dante Fiocchi. The graduation address by Dr. Johnstone followed 
by the presentation of diplomas, concluded a very enjoyable session 
of our Summer School. —A. M.N. 





To make a promise to an adult and fail to keep it is to set your- 
self down as unreliable. To fail to keep a promise made to a child 
is to destroy the one great bridge that makes successful work with 
children possible. It is called confidence. 
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“Success With Dull Children” 


The New York Times has frequently printed an editorial com- 
menting upon some articles which has appeared upon the pages of 
this magazine. It is most gratifying to print their editorial of May 
10, 1928, concerning the contribution of Miss Saidie Smith—Ed. 


“The adage that nothing succeeds like success has been adapted to 
the cure of subnormal and badly adjusted children in the Training 
School at Vineland, N. J. It is doubtless true that every one, even a 
genius, feels a warm glow of satisfaction when he knows that he has 
carried through an enterprise. The fact that pleasure in an accom- 
plishment acts as a stimulant to further effort is at the bottom of the 
old saying, and is also the basis of much wise teaching of timid chil- 
dren. 

‘In the last two bulletins of the Training School is an account of 
work done with a group of defective children at a school in Newark. 
There are about a dozen boys and girls called the Binet Class who 
were dull, and consequently either indifferent or naughty. Every in- 
terest which ordinarily held the attention bored these children. They 
were not so stupid that they did not see the effort made to interest 
them, but they perversely ignored the tasks which most children would 
find enjoyable. Easy work was not worth doing, and they knew from 
sad experience that they would fail at difficult jobs. 

‘A complete change in the attitude and mental growth of this 
group has been brought about by a teacher who hit upon a means of 
providing them with work which seemed of great importance to them 
and which they were able to accomplish. They prepare lunch for a 
class of seventeen hungry, lively boys. Aprons, caps and towels must 
be washed and ironed every day and groceries must be bought and 
put away neatly. Plans are made every afternoon for the following 
day’s menu. Every child has a definite task. Two little girls bring up 
from the lower hall the half-pint milk bottles. Three very small 
children wash and dry them and set one at each child’s place. One 
tiny black-eyed girl, who is the only one in the whole class that one 
of the more neurotic boys will play with, runs to him to have her 
apron tied. He cuts up her food for her and tries to help with all her 
duties. The other children, strange to say, pay no attention. They 
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are so busy washing vegetables or stirring soap flakes into the dish- 
water that they have no time for their neighbors’ peculiarities. When 
the gong sounds and the boys march in, the little cooks have their 
triumph. Their job is of great moment, and they are rewarded by 
seeing the relish with which their guests eat.” 


Book Review 


BROUSSEAU, KATE AND BRAINARD, H. G. Mongolism. A Study of the 
Physical and Mental Characteristics of Mongolian Imbeciles. 
Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins Company, 1928. 210 pp.* 


One of the most challenging clinical forms of mental deficiency 
is the Mongolian type. Occurring in from five to fifteen per cent of 
all feeble-mindedness, frequently from good families, with strikingly 
similar physical and mental resemblances, suggesting a remediable 
endocrine origin, this condition remains unexplained after more than 
sixty years of research in many different countries. 

In this classical volume the authors, one a physician and the 
other a psychologist, present a comprehensive review of substantially 
all the important descriptive and investigational literature based on 
nearly four hundred references in many different languages. Their 
evaluation of this material is supplemented by fresh material on sev- 
eral hundred cases statistically analyzed with reference to a number 
of specific characteristics. 

The material is presented in seven chapters as follows: 1. His- 
torical and introductory discussion, including definition, description, 
and incidence. 11. Elaborate consideration of theories as to cause 
or etiology. 111. Detailed consideration of physical and pathological 
characteristics. 1v. Nervous and mental characteristics. v. Differ- 
ential diagnosis. vi. Prognosis, with consideration of associated dis- 
orders and age and cause of death. vit. Therapy, education and 
training. There is an appendix of illustrative case reports, a biblio- 
graphy of nearly four hundred titles, and a good index. The book is 
well illustrated with numerous photographs, plates and figures. 

The chapter on etiology is especially interesting in view of the 
many different theories as to the cause of Mongolian mental deficiency. 





* Available through the Extension Department, The Training School at Vineland New 
Jersey. $4.50. 
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The authors conclude that there is little positive proof for any of the 
traditionally enumerated causes, such as racial reversion, specific ex- 
cesses or diseases, neuropathic heredity, advanced age of parents, po- 
sition in the family, mental strain, maternal exhaustion, or prenatal 
malnutrition. They believe that the condition is pathological and “pos- 
sibly induced by some obscure disturbance of the ductless glands” 
prenatally determined since “some endocrine disturbance can be dem- 
onstrated in every Mongol.” 

The volume is replete with historical and statistical data, collect- 
ed and original, and will prove an excellent sourcebook for other 
investigators. It should be of intense interest to parents of Mongolian 
children and to the teachers of these children. It will be indispen- 
sable as a point of departure for further research on a type of mental 
deficiency which offers tangible promise of ultimate solution as to 
cause and prevention. 


Vineland, N. J. Epcar A. DoLit 





“In spite of its prodigious intricacy mental growth should yield 
to measurement and to prediction. Growth is without caprice. 
Growth is a progression which proceeds in orderly relation to age 
from conception to death. A scientific exploitation of the age factor 
will inevitably lead to some kind of extrapolation of the pattern of 
future growth. The refinement of this extrapolation is prediction. 
If prediction is the essence of science, mental growth has a better 
scientific status than many problems which seem more simple and 
more valid. 

Growth is lawful. The seasons in their sequence and in their 
consequence are so ordered that Thoreau boasted that he could tell 
the day of the month within two days by the flowers that grew. 
In spite of its bewildering’ complexity, the growth of the child mind 
also will be found to be within the realm of law.” 


Arnold Gesell—Infancy and Human Growth. 





In the eyes of the child you are big in body. You are strong 
and fine and competent. Can you afford not to be big and fine and 
strong in action? 
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